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Lincoln  as  a Boy  Knew  Him 

By  John  Langdon  Kaine — From  Century  Magazine 


It  is  more  than  half  a century  since  I knew  Abraham 
Lincoln- — knew  him  as  well,  perhaps,  as  could  any  small 
boy  not  a member  of  his  household;  yet  his  homely 
features  are  as  distinct  in  my  memory  as  though  only 
a year  had  passed.  I thought  he  was  the  tallest  man 
in  all  Springfield;  also  that  he  was  old,  though  really 
he  was  in  his  prime.  This  impression  of  age  I can 
trace  to  the  many  fine  lines  which  marked  his  pleasant 
face,  but  which  do  not  appear  in  his  portraits.  Apart 
from  his  remarkable  height,  his  seeming  age,  and  his 
local  importance,  my  chief  idea  about  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
that  he  was  good.  I readily  accepted  my  father’s 
assurance  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  the  greatest  man  with- 
in the  range  of  my  limited  knowledge. 

Near  the  office  of  the  “Journal,”  between- Mr.  Car- 
mody’s  liquor  store  and  a clothing  house,  there  was  a 
large  vacant  lot,  shut  off  from  the  view  of  the  street 
by  a tight  hoard  fence.  The  high,  windowless  brick 
walls  were  smooth  enough  to  serve  admirably  for  hand- 
ball. I do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Lincoln  went  there 
often  for  his  exercise.  I saw  him  at  play  several  times, 
and  one  afternoon  is  memorable  because  he  called  to 
me,  by  name,  to  take  his  coat.  His  agility  was  surpris- 
ing in  view  of  his  usual  deliberate,  almost  indolent 
manner;  and  his  long  legs  and  long  arms  gave  him  a 
remarkable  range  of  play.  He  was  entirely  democratic 
here,  taking  the  inevitable  chaffing  of  the  Irish  players 
and  spectators  amiably,  and  sometimes,  returning  it. 
There  is  an  apocryphal  story  that  he  was  at  this  hand- 
ball court  when  he  received  the  news  of  his  nomination 
for  President. 

When  and  how  I came  to  be  known  to  the  lawyer  I 
do  not  recollect.  As  far  back  as  I can  remember  he 
spoke  to  me  familiarly  in  the  street,  and  when  I called 
at  his  office  on  an  affair  of  tremendous  importance  he 
greeted  me  as  an  old  friend.  Springfield  had  a volun- 
teer fire  department,  with  engines  worked  by  hand. 
There  was  a juvenile  company,  of  course,  but  to  run 
with  a clothes-line  attached  to  mere  air,  or  at  best  to 
a pumpless  sulky  borrowed  from  unguarded  premises, 
was  not  satisfying.  It  was  a momentous  discovery  that 
at  Withey’s  carriage  “repository”  there  was  a force- 
pump  on  four  wheels  for  garden  Service.  It  had  only 
an  ordinary  pump-handle.  For  a certain  considerable 
sum,  Mr.  Withey  would  substitute  for  this  handle  two 
brakes  long  enough  for  the  hands  of  a dozen  boys. 
He  allowed  us  to  test  its  pumping  qualities,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  it  should  be  named  “The  Deluge  ” Clearly 
this  was  a matter  of  public  concern.  There  was  obvious 
reason  why  citizens  with  inflammable  property  should 
contribute  to  the  purchase  of  the  machine.  It  was  de- 
cided to  collect  a quarter  each  from  such  householders 
as  should  prove  approachable.  On  the  whole,  a fair 
number  realized  the  importance  of  the  business;  so  it 
was  with  some  confidence  that  I attacked  the  law  office 
of  Lincoln  and  Herndon.  Fortunately,  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  alone  and  so  far  from  busy  that  he  was  only  read- 
ing a book. 

His  “Well,  Johnny,  what  can  the  law  do  for  you?” 
was  distinctly  encouraging,  and  I rapidly  explained 
our  scheme.  He  was  instantly  and  deeply  interested. 
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He  probed  me  with  questions;  and  he  said  he  was 
pleased  with  the  name  “Deluge,”  declaring  it  was  bet- 
ter than  ‘ 4 Gusher  ” or  “ Spouter  ’ ’ or  any  of  several 
others  the  absurdity  of  which  did  not  strike  me  at  the 
time.  Still,  I was  half  aware  that  the  lawyer  was  hav- ' 
ing  some  private  fun  with  me.  Though  I may  have 
thought  it  too  frivolous  for  the  occasion,  I was  willing, 
if  only  he  would  contribute  his  quarter.  This  he  did 
with  great  solemnity  and  deliberation. 

Moreover,  when  Mr.  Herndon  came  in,  evidently 
not  in  good  humor,  Mr.  Lincoln  explained  my  mission 
and  urged  his  partner  to  subscribe,  reminding  him  that 
even  his  hen-house  was  inflammable.  Mr.  Herndon  was 
impatient  with  the  fooling,  and  tried  to  shut  it  off  by 
speaking  of  mere  law  business.  With  his  native  kind- 
ness, Mr.  Lincoln  eased  my  departure,  exacting  a pro- 
mise that  I would  keep  him  informed  as  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  work  on  the  machine. 

Although  I took  Mr.  Lincoln’s  apparent  interest  as 
real,  I did  not  call  at  his  office  again  for  some  time. 
The  Withey  establishment  did  not  realize  the  impor- 
tance of  haste,  not  knowing  the  transient  nature  of 
boys’  enthusiasms.  Day  after  day  delegations  called 
at  the  shops,  only  to  find  no  change  in  the  condition  of 
the  force-pump;  and,  too,  they  had  not  even  the  satis- 
faction of  repeating  the  test.  One  day  Colonel  Ells- 
worth’s Chicago  Zouaves  came  to  town  as  the  begin- 
ning of  such  a triumphal  tour  of  the  country  as  no 
other  military  company  had  ever  made.  Instantly,  of 
course,  the  fickle  lads  were  all  for  the  soldier  life; 
drums  and  wooden  guns  took  the  place  of  red  shirts 
and  fire-fighting. 

My  father’s  early  idea  of  Mr.  Lincoln’s  greatness 
had  been  confirmed  in  my  small  mind  long  before  by 
the  immense  crowd  which  had  streamed  to  a field  near 
my  home,  where  usually  the  circus  tents  were  spread, 
to  hear  him  speak.  Probably  it  was  one  of  the  series 
of  meetings  in  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debates,  which  first 
made  Mr.  Lincoln  known  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the 
State.  The  cheers  of  the  people  were  more  frequent 
and  louder  than  the  roars  evoked  by  the  circus  clown. 
To  me  there  could  he  no  more  severe  test  of  greatness. 

I became  the  drummer  in  a military  band,  and  it 
happened  that  this  threw  me  more  than  ever  in  Mr. 
Lincoln’s  way.  Colonel  Ellsworth,  after  a hard  fight 
against  poverty  in  Chicago,  came  to  the  State  capital 
to  read  law  in  Mr.  Lincoln’s  office.  At  once  he  was 
engaged  to  train  a crack  military  company  in  the 
spectacular  Zouave  manual  and  tactics.  As  I was 
called  on  to  drum  for  the  Zouaves,  and  was  the  only 
boy  at  hand,  it  was  natural  that  Colonel  Ellsworth 
should  employ  me  for  little  services,  and  this  took  me 
often  to  Mr.  Lincoln’s  office. 

One  afternoon,  having  to  meet  the  colonel  there,  I 
found  Mr.  Lincoln  alone.  He  stood  gazing  out  of  a 
window,  his  hands  behind  his  back,  and  looking  taller 
than  his  inches  because  of  the  long-skirted  black  cloth 
coat  then  in  fashion.  This  was  about  his  only  conces- 
sion to  style,  save  an  occasional  new  silk  hat.  As  his 
feet  were  most  often  on  a table  when  I was  with  him, 
I could  see  that  his  big,  long-legged  boots  were  made 
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for  comfort,  and  were  therefore  almost  formless.  He 
was  pot  over-fastidious  as  to  their  polish.  His  shirt- 
collar,  which  was  not  removable,  was  also  designed  for 
comfort  in  its  looseness.  He  did  not  wear  the  old  stock, 
which  many  prim  lawyers  still  retained,  but  a loosely 
tied  black  band. 

Evidently  Mr.  Lincoln  was  in  a talkative  mood,  for, 
in  the  absence  of  an  older  person,  he  seemed  pleased 
to  see  me.  He  put  me  through  a course  of  questions, 
probably  to  get  at  the  thoughts  and  interests  of  the 
boy  of  the  day.  One  discovery  was  that  the  thing  in 
which  I was  most  interested  at  school — probably  be- 
cause I had  a knack  of  doing  it  fairly  well  for  a boy — 
was  declamation.  Nothing  would  do  but  I must  repeat 
an  oration.  To  this  day  I wonder  at  and  admire  the 
tact  with  which  he  overcame  my  great  embarrassment. 
The  place  and  conditions  were  such  as  to  make  a boy 
resolve  to  perish  before  raising  his  voice  in  a school 
declamatory  exercise.  Yet  before  I quite  knew  it,  or 
knew  how  he  did  it,  he  had  me  standing  at  the  table 
and  shouting  a tribute  to  Washington.  He  was  really 
interested,  for  he  went  over  the  piece  himself,  to  give 
his  notion  of  the  emphasis  and  inflection ; and  he  under- 
took to  make  me  explain  why  “he  needs  no  marble 
monument,  no  consecrated  pile.”  To  illustrate  some 
point  he  recalled  one  of  the  many  speeches  which  he 
said  he  had  “learned  by  heart”  when  he  began  the 
study  of  the  law,  hesitating  now  and  then,  but  always 
getting  the  word  at  last.  He  mentioned  many  famous 
addresses  all  of  which  he  knew  at  one  time,  when  he 
was  forming  what  he  called  “an  unnatural  ‘style  of 
speech”  for  professional  use. 

“Try  to  think  they’re  your  own  words,  and  talk 
them  as  you  would  talk  them  to  me,”  was  his  advice 
after  I had  ranted  in  school-boy  manner.  He  insisted, 
too,  on  the  importance  of  learning,  in  early  life,  senti- 
ments expressed  in  verse.  In  effect  he  said  that  as  a 
man  grows  older,  lines  which  he  learned  because  of  their 
pleasant  sound  come  to  have  a meaning;  just  as  old 
saws  show  their  truth  in  later  life;  “It  is  a pleasure,” 
he  said,  “to  be  able  to  quote  lines  to  fit  any  occasion,” 
and  he  noted  that  the  Bible  is  the  richest  source  of 
pertinent  quotations.  I think  Mr.  Lincoln  had  much 
to  do  with  creating  whatever  ambition  I had  for  the 
reading  of  history,  on  which  he  placed  great  stress. 

The  arrival  of  Colonel  Ellsworth  did  not  at  once 
put  an  end  to  the  entertainment,  for  he,  too,  was  con- 
cerned. As  a law  student  he  was  then  making  a study 
of  forensic  expression.  The  interest,  however,  was 
shifted  from  oratory  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  who  asked  the 
colonel  to  hear  a dramatic  poem.  I think  he  went  into 
another  room  for  it,  but,  anyhow,  he  brought  out  sev- 
eral sheets  of  paper  on  which  the  matter  was  written. 
Evidently  it  was  not  yet  widely  published,  and  I have 
never  been  able  to  identify  the  poem.  I am  positive, 
though,  that  it  was  not  what  is  alleged  to  have  been  his 
favorite,  “Why  Should  the  Spirit  of  Mortal  be  Proud?” 
However  much  he  may  have  been  attached  to  that,  he 
did  not  mention  it. 

As  Mr.  Lincoln  recited  the  poem,  with  its  full, 
rolling  sentences,  he  held  up  a finger  and  carried  it 
back  and  forth  to  mark  the  sweep  of  the  lines.  He 
showed  a great  power  of  dramatic  expression  and  the 
rise  and  fall  of  his  voice  was  musical.  The  sentiment 


was  lost  on  me,  to  whom  the  words  were  all  Creek,  but 
undoubtedly  I enjoyed  'the  swing  of  the  thing. 

It  was  plain  that  Mr.  Lincoln  and  the  little  colonel 
were  most  friendly.  Often  I had  seen  Mr.  Lincoln 
place  his  hand  on  Colonel  Ellsworth’s  shoulder  or  take 
hold  of  his  arm  in  a way  to  show  not  merely  liking, 
but  sincere  affection,  and  this  the  latter  was  one  to 
inspire. 

When  I drummed  at  the  head  of  the  delegation 
which  came  from  the  Chicago  Convention  to  notify 
Mr.  Lincoln  of  his  nomination,  marching  with  a great 
crowd  to  the  Lincoln  home,  I felt  much  pride  and  a 
personal  interest  in  the  event.  My  great  man  had  be- 
come the  nation’s  great  man.  All  through  that  furious 
campaign  I drummed  far  and  near,  for  the  band  was 
famous  in  central  Illinois.  Everywhere  there  were 
companies  of  Republican  “Wide  Awakes,”  and  in  no 
later  national  camapign  has  there  been  the  same  mania 
for  nightly  meetings  and  street  demonstrations.  The 
patience  of  the  people  under  the  steady  flow  of  oratory 
was  equal  to  the  endurance  of  the  endless  succession 
of  speakers.  The  “Wide  Awakes”  were  armed  with 
torches  which  left  a long  trail  of  kerosene  odor  on  the 
night  air,  and  they  wore  red  military  caps  and  blue 
capes  of  shiny  leather.  Their  appearance  on  parade 
was  as  brilliant  as  that  of  any  military  body  with  more 
costly  uniform.  There  was  a keen  rivalry  in  drill, 
with  prizes  for  the  most  expert,  and  this  led  to  evolu- 
tions which  aroused  much  enthusiasm.  The  changing 
positions  of  the  torches  as  the  long  procession  evolved 
complicated  figures  far  down  the  street  was  a stirring 
spectacle  which  all  the  world  crowded  to  witness.  To 
this  day  the  penetrating  odor  of  a smoky  lamp  calls  up 
visions  of  the  night  parades  of  1860.  Everywhere 
wigwams  were  erected, — circular  buildings  of  unplaned 
boards, — where  the  spouting  went  on  perpetually,  and 
where  many  a politician  who  later  won  national  fame 
got  his  start.  The  beat  of  the  drum  and  the  tramp  of 
feet  seemed  never  silent  until  the  drummers,  still  lead- 
ing the  “Wide  Awakes,”  marched  off  to  war  in  1861. 

In  this  campaign  Mr.  Lincoln,  to  all  appearances, 
made  no  change  in  his  way  of  living  save  that  he  now 
wore  his  best  black  suit  on  week-days  (it  was  still  the 
age  of  the  Sunday  clothes)  and  had  bought  a new  hat 
before  it  was  due  in  the  natural  course.  Also,  he  de- 
serted his  law  office.  He  was  now  to  be  found  in  the 
larger  rooms  of  the  State  Auditor  (Jesse  K.  Dubois, 
father  of  the  late  Senator  Dubois  of  Idaho),  where 
were  displayed  many  curious  presents,  one  of  which 
had  been  intended  for  Mr.  Seward  when  he  should  be 
nominated,  but  was  now  given  to  Mr.  Lincoln  with 
hearty  good-will. 

Mr.  Lincoln  never  seemed  to  be  driven  or  anxious, 
but  was  always  the  amiable,  friendly  self  the  town  had 
known  so  long.  On  the  day  of  the  big  Democratic 
rally  I was  at  the  office  of  Mr.  Enoch  Moore,  at  the 
State  House,  with  other  youthful  politicians.  We  were 
depressed.  As  the  procession  dragged  its  awful  length 
along,  it  looked  as  though  the  world  had  become  Demo- 
cratic. Reluctantly  we  gave  up  hope  of  Mr.  Lincoln’s 
election,  and  were  much  concerned  for  his  feelings.  He 
had  appeared  to  be  so  confident,  that  defeat  must  be 
harrowing.  Then  Mr.  Lincoln  himself  came  in,  smil- 
ing and  apparently  unaware  of  the  impending  disaster. 
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With  his  customary  kindness  he  spoke  to  us  and  rallied 
us  on  our  glumness.  When  he  learned  the  cause,  he 
laughed  heartily  and  with  abandon.  Then  he  hastened 
to  reassure  us.  “Why,  this  is  nothing,”  he  declared. 
“Just  wait  till  the  eighth  of  August,  and  we’ll  show 
this  rag-tag  and  bobtail  what  a grand  rally  is.” 

The  August  meeting  was,  indeed,  a tremendous 
affair.  Uniformed  companies  came  from  towns  a hun- 
dred miles  away,  and  from  the  country  came  mounted 
men  in  gay  attire  and  looking  in  their  tin  headgear 
like  the  crusading  knights.  Although  nothing  was 
heard  in  that  day  of  big  campaign  expenditures,  the 
cost  must  have  been  enormous.  This  was  only  one  of 
hundreds  of  great  gatherings.  The  thousands  of  peo- 
ple who  filled  a large  grove  and  ran  over  in  to  the  sur- 
rounding fields  were  all  fed,  and  there  was  no  mean 
variety  on  the  tables.  I dare  not  estimate  the  number 
of  beeves  roasted  whole  in  the  barbecue  style.  Deep 
pits,  looking  like  fresh-made  graves,  were  half  filled 
with  wood  fires,  and  over  each  was  suspended  the 
carcass  of  a beef  which  was  kept  turning  slowly.  There 
seemed  to  be  miles  of  tables,  made  of  rough  boards. 


The  mere  cutting  of  the  loaves  of  bread  for  the  hungry 
multitude  was  a prodigious  task  for  scores  of  men. 
At  intervals  about  the  grounds  were  hogsheads  of  ice- 
water  and  wash-tubs  of  lemonade.  At  greater  intervals 
were  speakers’  stands  at  which  orators  spouted  patri- 
otism, with  grateful  interruptions  from  brass  bands 
and  glee  clubs.  There  were  no  street  railways  then, 
and  most  of  the  vast  crowd  of  heated  and  tired  people, 
including  faint  women  and  fretful  children,  walked 
the  long  dusty  road  back  to  town,  with  no  apparent 
loss  of  enthusiasm.  F!ar  into  the  night  could  be  heard 
the  mounted  men  singing  the  glee  choruses  and  shout- 
ing campaign  cries,  as  college  boys  disturb  the  quiet 
with  their  yells  after  a foot-ball  game. 

Again  I drummed  when  Mr.  Lincoln,  leaving  for 
the  inauguration  at  Washington,  bade  farewell  to  his 
old  friends,  and  all  party  differences  were  forgotten 
in  the  parting.  I did  not  cease  drumming  until  the 
curtain  fell  on  the  war  tragedy  in  the  grand  review 
of  the  returning  volunteers  at  Washington.  In  this 
tragedy  Colonel  Ellsworth  was  the  war’s  first  conspicu- 
ous victim ; Lincoln  himself  the  last. 


A New  Story  of  Lincoln’s  Assassination 
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An  Unpublished  Record  of  an  Eye-witness 
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The  list  of  the  world’s  great  plays  is  not  complete; 
one  yet  remains  to  be  written.  Portrayed  with  char- 
acteristic and  moving  emphasis,  it  will  perpetuate  and 
immortalize  the  most  eventful  incident  in  history,  for 
its  central  figure  will  be  clothed  in  the  tall  form  and 
look  through  the  mirthful  but  melancholy  eyes  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  In  it,  as  in  Shakespeare’s  “Julius 
Caesar,”  not  the  least  impressive  of  its  varied  and 
manifold  scenes  will  be  the  tragedy  of  the  assassination. 

A profound  and  absorbing  interest  will  always  at- 
tach to  the  event  at  Ford’s  Theater  not  alone  because 
of  its  dramatic  setting  and  vivid  accessories,  but  be- 
cause of  its  momentous  effect  upon  the  destiny  and 
development  of  a great  nation.  What  might  have  hap- 
pened had  not  the  assassin’s  bullet  crashed  through 
Lincoln’s  brain  opens  up  a field  of  speculation  so  wide 
and  extensive  that  one  cannot  mark  its  boundaries. 

It  is  probably  true  that  the  original  plot  of  John 
Wilkes  Booth  did  not  contemplate  the  destruction  of 
Lincoln’s  life.  In  fact,  it  is  now  known  that  while  in 
New  York  early  in  January,  1865,  Booth  invited  an- 
other actor,  Samuel  Knapp  Chester,  to  join  him  in 
what  the  former  insisted  was  an  enterprise  of  mo- 
mentous proportions,  but  which  turned  out  to  be  simply 
a scheme  to  “capture  the  heads  of  the  Government  in 
Washington,  including  the  President,  and  spirit  them 
away  to  Richmond.”  At  what  time  the  plot  was 
amended  to  include  assassination  cannot  now  be  ac- 
curately determined.  Frederick  Stone,  the  lawyer  who 
defended  Booth’s  accomplice,  David  Herold,  in  his  trial 
before  the  military  commission  at  Washington  in  May, 
1865,  in  after  years  related  an  incident,  communicated 
by  his  client,  which  may  throw  some  light  on  this  phase 
of  the  question.  Herold  said  that  he  and  Booth  were 
standing  side  by  side  in  front  of  the  White  House  on 
the  evening  of  April  11,  and  heard  Mr.  Lincoln  deliver 
his  last  public  address.  The  building  and  grounds  were 
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brilliantly  illuminated,  and  everybody  was  more  or  less  jlyO 
jubilant  over  the  evacuation  of  Petersburg  and  Rich- 
mond and  the  surrender  at  Appomatox.  When  the 
President,  after  reciting  the  recent  victories  of  the 
Union  rams,  indicated  that  he  favored  the  elective  fran- 
chise for  the  colored  man,  “especially  the  very  intelli- 
gent and  those  who  have  served  our  cause  as  soldiers 
in  the  field,”  Booth  grasped  Herold’s  arm  and  exclaimed 
in  a stage-whisper:  “That  means  Nigger  citizenship. 

Now,  by I’ll  put  him  through!”  Whatever,  there- 

fore, may  have  been  Booth’s  original  design,  it  is  ap- 
parent that  from  this  time  forth  nothing  short  of  Lin- 
coln’s death  would  have  satisfied  him. 

The  investigation  and  trial  of  the  Lincoln  conspira- 
tors by  the  military  commission  at  Washington  was  so 
thorough  and  conclusive  that  virtually  nothing  new  or 
material  has  been  discovered  since  that  tribunal  pro- 
nounced its  final  judgment.  Clothed  with  arbitrary  and 
unusual  powers,  the  commission  was  a veritable  dragnet, 
sweeping  everything  before  it  and  exhausting  every  pos- 
sible source  of  information.  In  addition,  almost  every 
surviving  witness  of  the  tragedy  in  the  theater  has,  in 
one  way  or  another,  been  heard  from,  so  that  we  can 
scarcely  hope  to  gain  much  material  light  on  the  sub- 
ject beyond  what  we  already  have. 

Before  the  case  is  closed,  however,  and  with  a view 
to  adding  a belated  contribution  to  the  store  of  matter 
we  have  thus  far  accumulated  regarding  this  great  his- 
torical tragedy,  I venture  to  introduce  a witness  whose 
testimony  has  until  now  never  been  made  public.  This 
witness,  whose  death  occurred  not  long  since  and  whose 
acquaintance  I made  soon  after  the  close  of  the  Civil 
War,  was  a lady  who  had  come  to  my  home  town  in 
Indiana — Greencastle — to  visit  a relative,  Colonel  Geo. 

D.  Blakey,  a commanding  and  impressive  gentleman  of 
the  old  school,  then  recently  removed  from  Kentucky. 
While  a member  of  Colonel  Blakey ’s  household,  Miss 
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Porterfield — for  that  was  the  lady’s  name — was  wooed 
and  won  by  William  A.  Brown,  a young  lawyer  then 
serving  as  the  mayor  of  our  town.  The  marriage  took 
place  May  29,  1872. 

Soon  after  my  first  meeting  with  Miss  Porterfield  I 
learned  that  she  was  an  acquaintance  of  John  Wilkes 
Booth,  and  also  that  she  had  witnessed  the  assassina- 
tion of  Lincoln.  In  due  time  I heard  her  tell  the  story, 
and  was  so  deeply  interested  that  I secured  from  her 
a promise  to  put  it  in  writing.  This,  however,  was  for 
various  reasons  deferred  from  time  to  time  till  about 
twenty  years  ago,  when,  in  answer  to  my  oft-repeated 
importunities,  she  fulfilled  her  promise,  signed  the 
manuscript,  and  turned  it  over  to  me  “for  suppression 
or  publication,”  to  use  her  own  language,  as  I might 
deem  best.  Since  it  was  delivered  to  me,  the  manu- 
script has  never  been  out  of  my  hands,  and  now,  in  the 
belief  that  the  public  is  entitled  to  the  facts,  I submit 
her  account : 

“In  the  winter  of  1864 — 65  I was  attending  school 
at  a convent  in  New  York  not  far  from  West  Point, 
where  my  stepfather,  Patrice  de  Janon,  was  instructor 
of  Spanish  at  the  United  States  Military  Academy.  My 
mother,  desiring  to  visit  some  friends  in  Washington, 
decided  to  take  me  with  her,  and  we  spent  a part  of.  the 
months  of  March  and  April  enjoying  the  gaiety  of  the 
national  capital.  One  of  my  most  intimate  friends  was 
a girl  who  lived  with  her  parents  at  the  National  Hotel, 
and  I therefore  spent  a good  deal  of  my  time  with  her. 
Among  the  persons  about  the  hotel  with  whom  I be- 
came acquainted  was  John  Wilkes  Booth,  the  actor,  who 
had  already  made  something  of  a name  for  himself  on 
the  stage.  He  was  a very  attractive  man,  winning  and 
soft-voiced,  and  more  or  less  of  a favorite  among  those 
who  lived  in  or  frequented  the  hotel.  With  a fine  head, 
a figure  handsomely  proportioned  from  the  waist  up- 
ward, and  graceful  and  easy  manners,  he  soon  fascinated 
me  and  my  girl  friend.  On  several  occasions  I heard 
him  recite  in  the  parlor,  and  his  recitations  never  failed 
to  attract  and  impress  those  who  happened  to  hear  him. 
I remember  his  rendition  of  ‘Beautiful  Snow’  and  Poe’s 
‘Raven,’  as  well  as  numerous  plays  with  which  he  was 
familiar.  He  often  talked  to  me  and  my  companion, 
and,  knowing  that  we  were  school  girls,  tried  to  impress 
us  with  the  need  of  speaking  clearly  and  understand- 
ingly;  and  on  one  occasion  asked  us  to  read  a few  lines 
from  Shakespeare’s  ‘Henry  VIII,’  carefully  criticizing 
our  expression  and  accent  as  we  read.  Although  we 
were  mere  misses,  he  treated  us  with  the  utmost  defer- 
ence and  respect,  and  we  finally  became  so  well  acquaint- 
ed with  him  that  he  gave  each  of  us  his  photograph, 
signed  by  himself. 

“A  few  days  after  our  arrival  in  Washington,  my 
mother  and  I were  members  of  a party  that  attended 
Ford’s  Theater  and  witnessed  a benefit  performance 
for  John  McCullough.  Booth  played  the  part  of 
Pescara,  and  it  seemed  to  me  he  was  applauded  more 
than  any  one  else  in  the  play.  The  audience  was  un- 
usually demonstrative,  stamping  the  floor,  cheering,  and 
otherwise  manifesting  its  appreciation  of  his  acting. 
McCullough  came  before  the  curtain,  but,  notwithstand- 
ing the  marked  demonstration  in  his  behalf,  Booth  re- 
fused to  respond. 

“After  the  news  of  the  fall  of  Richmond  and  the 


surrender  of  Appomattox  reached  Washington,  the  peo- 
ple manifested  their  thankfulness  and  exultation  by 
decorating  their  homes,  and  illuminating  their  windows 
with  lighted  candles  after  nightfall.  In  the  morning 
of  the  day  prior  to  the  assassination  I happened  to  meet 
M r.  Booth  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  My  objective 
point  was  a little  shop  farther  down  the  street,  where 
I intended  to  buy  some  candy.  Booth  understood  me 
to  say  candles,  they  being  in  great  demand  at  that  time 
for  illuminating  purposes.  It  was  rather  early  in  the 
morning,  and  the  man  had  evidently  not  been  out  of 
bed  very  long. 

“ ‘What  do  you  want  with  more  candles?’  he  ex- 
claimed. “The  windows  are  full  of  them  now,  and  when 
they  are  lighted  I wish  they  would  burn  every  house 
to  the  ground.  I would  rejoice  at  the  sight.  I guess 
I’m  a little  desperate  this  morning,’  he  continued,  ‘and, 
do  you  know,  I feel  like  mounting  my  horse  and  tearing 
up  and  down  the  streets,  waving  a Rebel  flag  in  each 
hand,  till  I have  driven  the  poor  animal  to  death.’ 

“I  felt  that  something  was  wrong  with  the  man,  he 
was  so  deeply  wrought  up.  Fortunately  for  him,  how- 
ever, no  one  happened  to  be  near  enough  to  hear.  His 
excited  and  vehement  speech  startled  me,  and  I was  on 
the  point  of  remonstrating  with  him  for  his  violent  and 
intemperate  utterance  when  he  interrupted  me  with  the 
rather  blunt  inquiry : 

“ ‘Don’t  you  study  Latin  at  school?’ 

“I  answered  in  the  affirmative,  whereupon  he  con- 
tinued : 

‘ ‘ ‘ Then  tell  me  this : is  tyrannis  spelled  with  two 
n’s  or  two  r’s?’ 

“I  don’t  remember  now  just  how  I answered,— of 
course  I gave,  him  the  benefit  of  my  recollection  and 
judgment, — but  I do  remember  that  the  question,  com- 
ing so  abruptly  and  unsuggested  by  anything  either  of 
us  had  been  saying,  was  most  singular  and  unusual. 
Meanwhile  I ventured  to  inquire  the  reason  for  such  a 
violent  display  of  feeling.  Thereupon  he  explained 
that  his  irritation  was  due  to  having  been  rudely  awak- 
ened from  sleep  that  morning  by  a man — I think  he 
called  him  Surratt — who  wanted  to  borrow  his  horse  to 
ride  to  Georgetown ; that  waking  him  early  always  made 
him  cross  and  refractory.  His  horse  being  in  the  livery 
stable,  it  required  an  order  for  another  to  use  him,  and 
rather  than  take  the  trouble  to  write  the  order,  he  had 
thrown  the  man  a bill,  telling  him  to  take  the  money 
and  hire  a horse. 

“The  day  following  this  incident  it  was  decided  by 
my  mother  and  the  Stewarts,  the  family  we  were  visit- 
ing, to  attend  Ford’s  Theater  again.  The  play  was 
‘Our  American  Cousin,’  then  very  popular;  but  I am 
not  sure  but  as  great  an  attraction  was  the  opportunity 
to  see  General  Grant  and  his  wife,  who,  along  with  the 
President  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  it  was  announced,  would 
be  present.  We  were  seated  in  the  parquet,  not  far 
from  the  orchestra.  I remember  that  at  one  time  dur- 
ing the  evening  I saw  Booth  in  the  auditorium  of  the 
theater,  standing  near  the  wall,  the  sweep  of  his  gaze 
indicating  that  he  was  looking  for  some  face  in  the 
audience.  Sometime  later  we  heard  the  report  of  a 
pistol  shot,  followed  almost  immediately  by  Booth’s 
dramatic  leap  from  the  President’s  box.  I remember 
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vividly  the  gleam  of  his  dagger  as  he  descended  to  the 
stage.  I heard  him  shout  something;  hut,  as  his  face 
was  first  directed  toward  the  stage,  I conld  not  clearly 
distinguish  his  words.  Of  course  the  latter  were  ‘Sic 
semper  tyranms,’  followed  instantly  by  the  exclama- 
tion, ‘The  South  is  avenged!’  As  the  last  expression 
was  uttered  as  he  rose,  this  time  with  his  eyes  toward 
the  audience,  I had  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  it. 
For  an  instant,  before  any  one  either  in  the  audience 
or  on  the  stage  could  comprehend  what  had  happened, 
everybody  stood  as  though  transfixed;  but  when  the 
awful  announcement  swiftly  followed,  ‘The  President 
is  shot!’  a wave  of  indescribable  tumult  broke  loose. 

“The  crowd  behind  us  surged  forward,  and  before 
long  our  party  found  itself  wedged  against  the  or- 
chestra. As  I was  somewhat  shorter  in  stature  than 
those  about  me,  my  mother,  fearing  for  my  safety,  un- 
dertook to  lift  me  up  on  the  stage;  but  the  pressure 
from  behind  became  so  great  that  she  was  unable  to 
extricate  me.  I might  have  been  injured,  I suppose, 
but  for  the  effort  of  a somewhat  muscular  man  near  by 
who,  realizing  my  mother’s  predicament,  picked  me  up 
and  literally  threw  me  over  the  footlights  upon  the 
stage.  I could  not  see  the  President,  but  I could  see 
Mrs.  Lincoln  and  hear  her  shrieks  and  moans,  as  well 
as  the  loud  and  turbulent  cries  of  people  all  over  the 
house.  The  effect  of  this  bewildering  excitement  on  me 
was  almost  instantaneous.  I grew  deathly  sick,  and 
my  face  must  have  betrayed  me,  for  the  actor  who 
personated  Lord  Dundreary,  E.  A.  Emerson,  noticing 
me  and  fearful  lest  I should  faint,  took  off  his  wig  and 
fanned  me  vigorously.  People  were  rapidly  clambering 
upon  and  filling  the  stage,  when  some  well-intentioned 
person,  seeing  me  in  the  surging  mass  and  anxious  to 
put  me  out  of  harm’s  way,  lifted  me  into  the  box  im- 
mediately beneath  the  one  in  which  the  stricken  Presi- 


dent lay.  But  so  many  persons  had  crowded  into  the 
box  above  that  it  was  feared  the  floor  might  give  way 
under  the  great  weight,  and  I accordingly  was  soon 
removed  from  my  place  of  refuge.  The  actors  and 
actresses  and  other  women  on  the  stage  stood  huddled 
together  in  little  groups,  quivering  with  excitement  and 
fear.  The  whole  scene,  with  its  confusion,  its  grief 
and  tears  and  terror,  was  indescribable.  Apparently 
the  only  cool  head  among  all  those  in  the  play  or  on  the 
stage  was  Laura  Keene.  She  seemed  to  comprehend 
sooner  than  any  one  else  what  had  happened,  and  swept 
across  the  stage  toward  the  President’s  box,  waving  her 
hands  aloft  and  shouting  a command  which  sounded 
like,  ‘Order!  Order!’  or  ‘Water!  Water!’  I could 
not  tell  which.  In  due  time  she  reached  the  upper  box, 
and  I remember  seeing  her  there  bending  over  and  ap- 
parently fanning  the  stricken  President’s  face.  Al- 
though at  this  late  day  much  of  what  occurred  then 
seems  like  a dream,  still  I can  never  forget  the  noise, 
the  confusion,  the  screams,  the  absolute  and  revolting 
horror  of  it  all.  In  a short  time  policemen  and  soldiers 
made  their  appearance  in  the  building,  and  the  body  of 
the  dying  President  was  tenderly  borne  away. 

“A  day  or  so  later  my  girl  companion  and  I hap- 
pened to  pass  the  theater  and  noticing  the  doors  open, 
ventured  inside.  There  we  found  a small  crowd  of 
persons  on  the  lower  floor,  some  of  whom  were  in  the 
act  of  leaving  the  building.  They  told  us  they  had  just 
finished  listening  to  a'  rehearsal  of  the  play  ‘ Our  Amer- 
ican Cousin,’  and  that  it  had  been  ascertained  that  the 
part  being  rendered  when  Booth  committed  his  awful 
deed  was  that  particular  portion  of  the  play  when  the 
stage  would  be  freest  of  people  and  scenery,  so  as  to 
permit  of  easy  and  unobstructed  passage  across  it,  thus 
indicating  how  carefully  the  assassin  had  studied  his 
plans.  ’ ’ 


Ye  Are  the  Light  of  the  World 

By  E.  T.  Haffner 


That  Jesus  intended  that  our  affinity  to  God  should 
be  demonstrated  to  the  world  is  clearly  proven  when 
he  said  to  his  disciples,  “Let  your  light  shine  before 
men  that  they  may  see  your  good  works  and  glorify 
your  Father  which  is  in  heaven.”  There  is  a distinct 
line  between  the  man  of  the  world  and  the  one  born 
from  above;  various  appellations  describe  each  one. 

The  man  of  the  world  is  said  to  “Be  dead  in  tres- 
passes and  sins,  by  nature  the  children  of  wrath,  whose 
heart  is  inclined  towards  evil.” 

No  matter  to  what  standard  of  morality  the  natural 
man  may  have  attained,  the  distinction  is  quite  ap- 
parent. “He  cannot  please  God,  he  loves  darkness 
rather  than  light  because  his  deeds  are  evil.” 

The  disciples  of  Christ  are  “born  from  above,  they 
have  put  off  the  old  man  and  put  on  the  new  man  and 
seeking  those  things  above,  loves  the  brethren,  keeps 
his  commandments,  retains  pure  and  undefiled  religion 
in  visiting  the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their  affliction 
keeping  himself  unspotted  from  the  world.”  Reader, 
we  should  heed  the  admonition  of  the  Apostle  Paul, 
“Examine  yourselves  whether  ye  be  in  the  faith,  pro\e 
your  own  selves.” 

Yes,  we  should  put  our  religion  to  a test.  Can  you 
forgive  and  love  an  enemy?  Can  you  rejoice  when  you 
are  reviled  and  persecuted  falsely  for  Christ’s  sake?  Will 
you  deny  yourself  that  others  may  be  edified?  Do  you 
love  God  with  your  whole  heart?  Can  you  sing  from  the 


heart,  “I’ll  go  where  you  want  me  to  go,  dear  Lord, 
I’ll  be  what  you  want  me  to  be?” 

Jesus  says,  “Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth,  a light  to 
the  world  that  they  may  see  your  good  works,  and  glori- 
fy your  father  which  is  in  heaven.” 

The  Christian  has  a divine  mission  in  the  world,  it  is 
to  save  the  lost.  The  command  is  to  “ go  ye  out  into  the 
highways  and  hedges  and  compel  them  to  come.”  Did 
not  Jesus  say,  “He  that  abideth  in  me  and  I in  him  the 
same  bringeth  forth  much  fruit”?  You  may  be  a 
church  member  and  do  deeds  of  morality  and  have  an 
inward  feeling  that  you  are  a pretty  good  fellow,  but 
have  you  been  the  means  of  saving  some  one  from  the 
thralldom  of  sin? 

Our  Father  in  heaven  who  did  create  us  after  thine 
own  image,  we  beseech  thee  to  bestow  upon  us  the  grace 
which  is  so  necessary  for  our  redemption  from  all  sin ; 
that  we  may  subdue  the  law  of  sin  warring  against  the 
law  of  our  minds  seeking  to  bring  us  into  captivity. 
That  the  evidence  of  our  alliance  to  thee  many  be  per- 
ceptible to  those  who  are  in  darkness.  That  the  Holy 
Spirit  may  give  continual  operation  of  his  sanctifying 
power  to  overcome  evil  propensities  inherited  from  the 
fall;  that  our  lives  may  not  be  fruitless  but  that  we 
may  let  our  light  so  shine  in  doing  good  works  that 
those  who  are  in  the  bondage  of  sin  may  be  constrained 
to  believe  in  thee  and  glorify  thy  holy  name.  Amen. 

Portland , Ind. 


